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.courses; (3) there is a wide range of length of time spent by 
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THE STATUS OF POPULATION EDUCATION IN FLORIDA 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS DURING 1973-74 


Introduction re 

Since the popular push for environmental awareness and 
protection in the mid-1960's, mftch has been reported. on ways 
in which ecology and environment have been included as topics 
of study within the precollege curriculum. School curri- 
culums, commercially- and governmentally-produced materials, 
locally developed resource units, and the like have sought to 
sensitize students to and instill students with various 
principles of environmental protection. Proponents of 
environmental po have’ succeeded in many of their efforts 
to expand, exis%ing school programs towards including more 
ecological con®ent and concepts. As one-element of the total 
environmental studies program, population.education has 
received widespread attention and acceptance within second- 
ary school classrooms. 


Although content regarding population is being presented 
to students, little is»known about the exact focus or extent 
of units which include this content. In other words, what 
ought to be the focus of population units and what is the 
focus may not be congruent. To paraphrase Viederman (1972), 
the study of population should serve a dual purpose: a) to 
develop an informed citizenry capable of understanding 
population, characteristics and processes as they affect 
society and capable of making responsible decisions with 
regard to public policy as it may affect and be affected by 
these processes, and b) to develop informed individuals who 
will use this knowledge and understanding to make respon- 
sible decisions regarding their ownjjreproductive behavior. 
The, outcome of the study of populatilon should be the develop- 
ment within each individual student\lof responsible decision- 
making attitvdes towards population elated problems and 
situations. _ ig 


While these goals and objectives are noteworthy and 
critical to the survival of "Spaceship Earth," there is 
little data available to even suggest that classroom teachers 
of population units teach content and concepts related ta 

.these objectives. Indeed, we do not even know whether 
teachers stress objectives similar to those stated above. 
In short, the literature reports little information which 
actually describes the status of these units as they exist 
within the precollege curriculum. An ip-depthf examination 
of population units within the secondary schools of\one 

' state would shed some light on the nature of this: subjec4 

matter area. The study reported in this article was a 
deliberate attempt to collect descriptive data pertaining 
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‘to the status of population within the curriculums 
of Florida's secondary schools. 


Method 


In April, 1974, a- four-page questionnaire accompanied by 
an introductory letter and a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
_was mailed to 300 randomly selected Florida middle, junior 
high, and senior high schools. The 23-item questionnaire was 
designed to obtain data from classroom teachers 9n a broad 
range.of topics and areas pertaining to the status of 
population education’ within their respective schools. To 
.ensure téacher response, the introductory letter requested 
each school principal to forward the questionnaire to a 
classroom teacher who taught population education units in 
their own courses. By June 1, 136 teachers from the 300 | 
schools surveyed (45.3%) returned completed questionnaires. 
This article reperts the responses of the 136 classroom teachers 
‘who actually included population information within at least 
one course they taught. . 
ae | 
Results 


Of the 136 teachers, 102 (75.1 taught their. population 
units in public’ secondary schools w: Catholic parochial 
schools (20 responses or 14.7%), private non-religious schools 
(10 responses or 7.3%), and private religious schools (4 
responses or 2.9%) following in that order. Together the 34 
private schools represent 24.9 percent of the responses. 

This article reports and compares the responses of these 102 
public‘and 34 private school teachers. \ ah 

These teachers taught their population units in schools 
with different student enrollments and located in different 
urban-rural settings. Descriptive data related to these 
school characteristics are presented below. 

: Thirty-one oft 102 public school teachers (30.4%) 
taught in schools wi enrollments of between 501 and 1,000 
students. Teachers in public schools with enrollments of 


1 For the purposes of this study, population™education was 
defined as learning, to identify changing population phenomena 
and to recognize their many implications. This definition 


was included at the bottom of the questionnaire form sent 
to the teachers. 


2 The percentages reported herein were ‘computed on the basis 
of the number of teachers who responded to the item rather 
\than on the basjs of all possible respondents regardless of 
their attempts to respond to the particular item being 
discussed. 
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from 1,001: to,1,500 students were second-in number of responses 
(26 ‘responses or 25.5%); of 1,501 to 2,500-students were third 
(23 responses or 22.5%); of more than 2,500 students, fourth 
(13 responses or 12.7%); of 251 to 500 students, fifth (5 : 
responses or 4.9%); and, of less than 250 students, sixth 

(4 responses or 3.9%). In néarly the reverse order, 21 of 

the 34 private school teachers (63.6%) taught ir schools 

with less than 250 students enrolled. Fight teachers (24.24) 
‘taught in private schools ‘with enrollments of between 251 

and 500 students with three teachers (9.1%) in schools of 

much larger size, 1,001.to 1,50Q students. One teacher : 
taught in a private school with Between 501 and 1,000 stu- 
dents enrolled. 


This variety of student enrollments for both public and : 
private schools suggests population education is included in 
schools regardless of the size of the school's enrollment 
and that student enrollment Woes not operate to restrict the 
addition of this content within a school's curriculums However, 
in, part, these data may. only reflect the differentiation exist- 
ing in the sizes dof Florida's public and private ‘secondary 
schools’ rather than.illustrate the 'typical' ‘enrollment of 
schools which include population units. 


; a Public school: teachers in urban settings returned more 
questionnaires than did teachers from suburban’ or rural schools. - 
Forty-two teachers (44.2%) of the 95 responding to thfs item 
identified an urban setting for their’ school while 27 suburban 
(28.4%) and 26 rural (27.4%) teachers indicated these labels 
were appropriate to describe the area’served by their respective 
schools Meanwhile, a majority of the ptivate school teachers 
taught fin suburban schools (19 teacher or 57.6%) with urban 
locations second in responses with 11 (33.3%) and rural loda- 
tions third with only 3 responses (9.1%). ‘Seven publie and 

: -6ne private school teachers:failed to identify the lacation 

“% of their schools. On initial review of-these data, the con- 

..Clusion might be drawn that population units are more fre- 

quently. taught in urban public schools. and suburban private 
schools. Hoyever, since data were not collected on schools 
from these settings which did not include such units, this 
conclusion should be considered with caution. bo ug F 


The respondents were .asked whether population information 
was: being included in primarily elective or .required courses 
in“their schools. Fifty-one of the 82 public school teachers 
responding to this item of the questionnaire (62.2%) indicated 
the required option’. Twenty-four teachers (29.3%) marked the 
elective option while seven (8.5%) indicated such materials 
. were studied in both elective and required courses. Nearly 

three-fourths of the private school teachexs who marked this 

item, 18 of 25 teachers or 72 percent, indi\cated the required 
option while five (20.0%) marked the elective option. Two 
private school teachers (8.0%) sélected the|’both” choice. 
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ae - Besides seeking iituchatton ‘a to’ whether population neat 
mation was included in elective. ‘or| required .courses, data also 
were Sought as to the identificati n'of the specific courses 
in the curriculum which contained this-content. The question- 
naire ilisted seven’ courses usually found in the secondary 
school curriculum and an "other" space respohdents could 
‘use inforder to: idehtify additional courses which included 
population units: : ‘ 


“ie 6.) «Of the -seven ‘specific courses listed, the 102 public 
_ school teachers indicated the following as e courses which 
contained population content: Conteniporary Issues (37 responses 
or 36.3%); World History (33 responses or 32.4%); Biology and. 
‘Marriage and the Family (each with 29 responses .or 28.4%); 
.Home Economics (28 responses or 27.5%);' the General Science 
/ and Problems of Democracy (each with 26 responses or 25.5%). 
Of the 34 private school teachers, Contemporary Issues’ received 
‘the most responses (15 or. 44.1%); followed by Biology (13 
responses, or 38.2%); World History (12 responses or 35.3%); 
‘Problems of Democracy (6 responses or 17.6%); General Science 
and Marriage and the Fantily (each with 5 rdésponses or 14.7%); 
* and Home Economics’ (2 responses or:.5.9$%)..° 


; Forty-nine public (48.0%) and thirte n private (38.2%) 
school teachers indi¢atéd "other" courses jin addition to those 
listed in the questionnaire. Ten public gchool teachers 
indicated Geography and Civics as other courses’ in their 
schools' curriculums which included population lunits with ° 
Sociology (9 responses) and 1lth gradé American History 
and general middle school-social: studies (7 responses each) , 
the next most frequently indicated “other"-courses. Private 
school teachers listed general-social studies, Geography, 
American History, and Religion first with three “responses each. 
In addition, five public and two private schools. taught 
separate courses entitled either Ecology or Environmental 
Science. In total,’ the seven originally designated courses’ 
were joined by 17 different "other" courses which included 
population education materials. 


, Except ,for the ms eeerneg semester or year long courses 
in Ecology or Environmental-Science,- the population ‘duca- 
tion units. these teachers taught were included in vapious 
courses they taught and theSe units varied in their length 
as well. Thirty-six of 78 public school teachers (46.2%) 
identified the lengths of these units as being one week. 
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The next most popular length for these units was ‘Lage than 
a week' (13 responses or 16.7%) ,) with one month (8 resppnses 
or 10.3%), nine weeks (6'responses or 7.7%),.and-one day 
units (5 responses or 6.4%) following in that order. Seven 
of these teachers statéd the-lengths of these units varied 
since population education information was included when, 


_-where, and as Spproprtate to their Yeguiar courses of study. 


Less-than- ‘one-week units were the most agpaiaz among the 

private school teachers (6 responses or 27.3%) with the 

other lengths following closely behind in the frequency of 
use: one week units, (5 responses .or 22.7%); one month. 

units (3 responses or 13.6%); and one day units and nine 
week units (each with 2 responses or ,4.5%). Among the 

"other" lengths listed by the 14 teachers who checked this 
option were included units two-and-a-half, three, and twelve 
weeks in length as well as individualized learnihg packets. 


Considering the fact that nearly all ‘of these teachers - 
taught courses not directly related to population education, 
the diversity of lengths for these units as illustrated 
above is not unusual. These data indicate’ these. teachers 
were making concerted efforts to at least introduce popula- 
tion.concepts and materials to students in forms as_vdried 
as: individualized packets to instructional units 12 weeks in 
length. However, reading between the lines of these figures, 
the most accurate description of the length of population 
units may be'’as long as need be and where and when appro- 


priate within the scope of regular courses taught by -teachers. 


Data presented gar hier suggested that the majority of 
population study units were included for various lengths of 
time primarily within social studies courses taught at the 
respective schools of \these respondents. Additional support 
towards the verification of this conjecture was found upon 


analysis of the results of the data regarding the respondents' 


identification of the department or departments in their 
schools they expected to find popu laion education units 
taught. s 

Ninety-seven of the 102 public school teachers (95.1%) 
reported they expected to find the social studies department 
in their schools teaching content and information. 
A distant second ‘place position was filled by the science 
department (54 responses or 52.9%), with home economics. 
third with 44 fesponses (43.1%), health education fourth " 
with 30 responses.(29.4%), and physical education fifth with 
8 responses. (7.8%). Although they had indicated "other" 
departments in their schodl were expected ‘to include such 
content, fourteen.respondents (13.7%) failed,to specify a 
department. Among private’ school teachers, 31 of the 34 
respondents (91.2%) indicated the social studies department 
first with the science,department again a distant second 
place finisher with a mere 14 responses (41.2%). Home 
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economics, health education, and\physical education fallowed 
in that order the “4, 3, and 2 responses, reSpectively. . 
Eight of the 11 private school teachers who indicated "other" 
departments failed ‘to specify a department. 


In sum, 128 of the 136° teachers (94.1%) who responded 
to this questionnaire ange tt their expectation ‘that ‘the’ 
social studies department in their schools included popula~ 
tion units'in their regular course offerings. At the same 
. time, only one-half of these teachers (68 responsés or 50. 0%) 
- expected 'these units to be included in science department 
. courses with barely) a third -(35.3%) suggesting the home 

economics department taught ‘this content. Interestingly, 
these teachers_did reveal their expectations (or hopes). that 
their schools' language arts, pre-vocational education, 
career education, and\religion departments (4, 3, 2, and 2 
‘ responses, respectively) included such content. Why more 
seience courses were not expected to.include population con- 
tent and materials was not revealed by this questionnaire. 


In analyzing the responses of these teachers, these data 
reveal that not only do teachers expect population informa- 
tion to be taught in. a yariety of ‘courses and departments in 
their schools, but that this information was in fact being 
included in.courses taught in several. different departments. 

These. findings, lend support for the earlier speculation that 
schools and teachers are making an effort to at least intro- 
duce students to population concepts and information and that 
this effort is not restricted to elective,: social studies, 
or semester or year long courses. Furthermore, these data 
suggest schools are focusing‘their efforts to include these 
units in numerous courses within their curriculums and are 
not restricting these units to any specific length of time. 

Thése findings reveal that population study units are 
found most often within regular social studies courses and are 
expected to be found there. Indeed, these’ data “reyealed 
that the majority: of population education teachers are social 
studies teachers. -One may speculate that administrators and 
teachers perceive population study as a'social science rather 
than a science subject matter area. If this is the case, then 
one wonders whether students enrolled in population-oriented 
units ate acquiring an adequate understanding of the basic 
scientific content and concepts needed ,to understand the 
literature or to solve problems related to population. 


The respondents were asked to identify the objectives- 
they set for the population.units they taught ‘(see Table I). 
Ten objectives commonly citéd for units on the secondary 
school level were listed in the questionnaire for the . 
convenience of the respondents. Each teacher could select 
any number.of objectives from those listed which weré 
appropriate for their own,units. The item also included an.. 
invitation for the respondents to write-in additional objec- 
tives not listed on the survey form. , A number of the 134 
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a Table I * 
The Objectives the Public and Private School! Teachers Bet 
For Their Population BaMee Eton Units* 


« 


| Public School Private School 
; ‘ Teachers Teachers: 
Objectives F $ R F $ - ER 


Studying population as one aspect 
of the whole environmental 


crisis situation _ 74 733 1 17 51.5 ‘1 
Identifying and examining 

characteristics of past, present “ 

and future population growth _ 66 65.3 2 15 45.5 3 


Identifying and exploring the ' , 
. possible consequences of contin- 
ued population growth , 64 63.4 3 14 42.4 4 


Drawing inferences and formula- 
ting hypotheses about hurian 
population growth . ‘58 57.4. 4 16 48.5 


to- 


Studying the effects of crowded 
conditions on individual person- : ‘ . 
ality and group behavior 56 55.4 5 12 36.4 5 


Reading and interpreting pop- , 
ulation data presented in 

different forms: such as 

statistics, graphs, etc. 54 53.5 6 10 30..3 6 


Identifying and examining the ‘ 
Students' role in the popula- _ , ar 
tion problem 44 43.6 7 8 24.2 8.5 


Studying the effects of popula- 
tion growth on internal and . 


international politics, eco- 
nomics, etc. 43 42.6 8 9 273 .7 


‘ . ’ 
Défining basic demographic terms 39 38.6 9 ,8 24.2 8.5 
Examining various actions 


through which inidividuals can 
snftusnes population changes ~ 38 37.6 10 6 ,18.2 10 


*Percentages based on the 101 public and 33- private seen teachers 


who responded to this item of the questionnaire. ; » 
r5= -94 (p<.01) a. : . 
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teachers. who responded to this: item harked several dhieatlvas 
as being appropgiate: - 


The three teperaaked objectives cited: iy the- public 
school teachers were} a) studying pOpulation as one aspect 
of the whole environmental] crisis situation (74 responses ~ 
,or 73.3%); b) identifying and examining ‘chatacteristics of 

.*+ past, present, and future population growth (66 responses 
i or 65.3%); and c) ‘identifying and exploring the possible 

consequences of continued population growth. (64 responses 

‘ for 63 48) - The private school teachers ranked these same 
. three apie: first, third, and fourth, respectively. 
a The second choicé among the private school teachers was the 
objective to draw inferences and formulate hypothesis about 
‘human population growth (16 responses or 48.5%). The close - 
agreement between these two groups of teachers was maintained 
throughout the entire set. of objectives (rg = .94,p-< .01). 


Among the more clearly stated "other" “ébjectives these: 
teachers set were: to examine, the world of work in a 
changing population; to examine changing choices ‘for working 
and contributing economi¢ally and culturally; to ass ’ 
students. .in clarifying their values in regard to pot ation 
related issues; and, to aSsist each student in recognizing 

a himself as an individual: and accept his responsibility as : 
an, individual within a population group. Five:teachers (3.7%) 
indicated ‘that none of.the ten objectives listed reflected 
those used by them in planning and teaching their population 
units. However, not one of these five listed an objective 
-they did’ set. — 


In reviewing the. priorities assigned to these popula- 
tion education unit objectives, the rankings suggest that 
population, was primarily studied as an integral ‘part of, the. 
examination of ‘broader environmental problems and: processes. 
The .approach stressed by the highest ranked objectives may ~~ 
best be described as a historical and consequential analysis 
of population-related problems. However, after examining:the_ 
four least supported objectives these teachers appéar to have 
expected students to analyze population and environmental 

problems and data without having first, acquired,the con-. .- 
ceptual tools’ needed to do the job adequately. Furthermore, 
these teachers. appear to have de-emphasized student parti- 
cipation. in helping solve environmental problems as if to 
infer “their students were incapable of doing anything . : 
“positive to help'resolve population-related problems or that 
it, is too.late~to do anything about these problems. -Finally, 
the’,¥atings assigned these objectives suggest that teachers 
and students may spend a great deal more time’ ‘talking about' 
population-related content problems than they ‘do 'studying! - 
population phenomena. Support for this interpretation came 


’ Ninety-one: pQblic (91.0%) and‘24 private (70.6%) school 


from-several of the teachers, One stated that "population ii, 
‘education is important so long as it is,placed in a lodical 


-, perspective, e.g., to include refraining, from the people on i. 


top of each other myth pent éxposed as "just around the 
corner." 


Two other questions related to: instructional objectives 
for population units were included in the questionnaire. The 
respondents were asked: if ‘instructional objectives had been. 
developed for these units by their school and if -they had 
used these objectives within the scope of their own units. 
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teachers reported their schools had listed such objectives . 
for this area of the curriculum. Despite thi§ large number,. 
only 12 public and 9-private school teachers indicated they 
used these objectives in courses they themselves taught. 
‘Apparently these teachers-saw these school-set objectives 

148 being too confining or- inappropriate or of too little 
value to their own units for: ‘them to adapt or ,adopt them for 
their own course use, 


these data are ‘representative, then it would appear 
Gisaee teachers of population primarily teach units whose 
objectives are developed and wtitten by the teaohers them- 
selves rather than adopting objectives listed by their school 
-(or county). If this is the case, qne wonders what value the 
‘establishment of such objectives by environmentalist groups. 
‘would have -in shaping the content and scope of, population units 
as they are taught within the’secondary school curriculum. 
These Baba suggest eney would have no value. 


‘In an effort to gain further information pectatasen to” 
the specific content and topics included Within the popula- 
tion units taught by. these tedchers, a list of 17 topics 
and concepts generally accepted. as being relevant to-the 
study of population was included in the questionnaire (see 
Table II). The respondents were required to check all of 


. those topics and concepts which they discussed and studied * 


in their classrooms. .These teachers were also invited to - 
add otMer topics not ia aah listed but which were studied ~- 
within thése units. . ee \ , 
: topics and concepts most powered by the public 
schoof teachers were:* a) the effects of crowding (70 
responses or 70.0%); b) population and environment (66 
responses or 66.0%); and, q) the birth rate, Plorida's 
population, owth rates, and the population explosion (each 
with 63 respofSes or 63.0%). The topics of immigration, 
the birth rate, and the effects of.crowding tied for first 
place among the private school teachers with 21 responses 
each (61.8%). These three topics were followed in frequency 


. of study by the: topics population and environment (19 yesponges 


or 55.9%), the censys (18 responses or 52.9%), and. growth 
rates (17 responses or 50.0%). When oe sieiiaiaii of both 


’ 


. 
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* Table II 


The Topics and Concepts . Included by the Public and Private 
* _ School Teachers in Their Own Classroom Units* 


f 


ar = Public School Private School 
' ‘ x . Téachers Teachers 
Topic or Concept’ F. $ - ne? % R 
Effects of crowding Ss * 70 70.0 1. 21 «61.8 a 
La . Population and environment . 66 66.0° 2 19 | 55.9 4 
Birth rate + 63) 63.0 4.5. 21 61.8 2 
Growth rate 4 63 63.0 4.5 17 50.0 6, 
| ? Population explosion 63. 63.0% 4.5 16 47.2 7.5 
| Florida's population 63 63.0 4.5 15 Aa.’ “9 4 
: Population and economics 60 60.0 7 pe ye 7.5+ 5 
| Immigration ; 58 58.0, 8.5 -21 61.8 , 2 
| ‘ Popilation distribution | "58 58.0 8.5 13° 38.2 12 
. cénsus | oe 56 56.0 10.5. .18 52.9 5S ‘* 
| , Population projections 56 56.0@. 10.5 14 41.2 16 
Zero population growth | 49 49.0. 12 43 | 38.2 12 
Age structure | * yar yet 48 ‘2° 26.5 . 16 
: , Birth control oe - 38 38.0 a4 q 13 - 38.2 12 
Demographic transition _ 32. 32.0 @-15 10-294 «215 4 
| -+ Sex-role stereotyping ( _ 24.0 16. “i Bid, 38 5 
Geometric growth - | ).: 2424.0 16.56 176.17 


*Percentages based on the 100 public ‘nd 34 private schdéol teachers 
who responded to this item of the questionnaire. 


"Bem 82 (p<.01) 
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groups of teachers were combined, the eFfeBts of crowding 
(91 responses); population and.environment} (85. responses) ; 
* ea e birth rates (84 responses) were ranked. one, two, . 
d three, , respectively. e° 
au™% 
These teachers also tended to agree gn the concepts i 
and - topics they . least studied in their courses. The three 
topics least studied in public school population units 
‘ were geometric growth and sex-role stereotyping (each with 
- _ 24 responses.or. 24.0%) and demographic transition (32°: 
responses or 32.0%). Private’ school teachers jranked 
geometric. growth (6 responses pr 17.6%), age.‘structure (9 
responses or 26. a" ‘ang demographic transit{dn- (10 
‘ - responses or 29.4%).17th, 16th, and 15th, respectively’, 
As with the objectives listed for these, units, these ag 
groups of teachers strongly agree on the level”of prio ity. 
to assign each of the sioai and concepts ° tisted-{r) =}32, 
p< .01). ae oe 
. © 
Some teachérs responded to the invitation to identtfy 
other topics they included im their courses. An analys\s 
of their responses identified these topics: death rate 
data (3 responses); city/urban planning (3 responses); ahd 
family planning, life expectancy, and the effects on ecology 
‘. (1 response each). Of special interest were comments ma 
-@ by these teachers in response to the ‘birth control' option 
for this. item. One teacher said she taught birth control 
‘very tactfully.' Two others indicated they taught birth 
control subject matter as an ‘issue' rather than as a focu 
of instruction. ’ 


® 


of 


These Plorida teachers reported they. would like to see. 
a number of different types of jnstructional resources and - \ 
aids relating to population made available to them for 
.their use (see Table ‘III). These teachets indicated the 
specific forms of materials ahd,aids they desired as well as 
listed’ 'other' materials they would find useful for’ their 
. teaching of population céntents : 


The resources most wanted by puhlic. school teachers aud 
a) filmstrips (70 responses ‘or 70.0%); b) student workbooks 
(68 responses or 68.0%); and, c) cassette tapes. (61 responses 
_or 61.0%). In a slightly, different. order, the private school | 
teacher selected these same three as their top choices! 
a) student workbooks (16 responses or 48.5%); b) filmstrips 
(14 responses or 42.5%); and, c) cassette tapes (13 responses 
or 39.4%). While both groups agreed on their least preferred 
type of instructional aid, bibliogzaphies (14 and 2 responses 
for- public and private school teachers, respectively), they. 
disagreed as to their next two least preferred- choices. ' Public 
school teachers identified 35mm slides (21 responses of 21.0%) 
,  . and textbooks (24 responses or 24.0%) for these two near-bottom. 
‘yanked positions’while the private school teachers listed trans- 
cients (4 responses or 12. 1%) and super-8 filmloops 


* 
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Tablé 7 


The ipsa of edetemeroie Resources’ Saesned by 
These Public and Priyate School ‘Teachers* 


be 
Kh Aa , Pace y ‘ 
yblic School. . Private School 
,/Teachers gee Teachers | 
Type of Instructional Resource i; ae ° i 


Filmstrips © ~ 
. te aan 
‘Student workbooks 


Cassette tapes 


Super-8 fiimloops 
. g- . 


Visiting lecturers 
Films 
Simulation wiiinn 
Materials for slow learners 
Value sheets | 
” Case studies 
* naa lala : 
Wea eT 7 


%. 


4 ‘ 


_, Posters* 
transparencies _ re 29° (« e! 7 12.5 
Newsletter for teachers . ; 
Textbooks 
35mm slides. 

Bibliographies 


teachers 
ane responded to this item of the questionnaire, © 


" y= 63 (pe.02) . 
oe 16 


é 


.or free materials sent to teachefs, 


_in the content and 


. then make available population materials to-individuals who 


(5 responses or -15.2¢%) in these two positions. Only one 
teacher identified another aid not listed among the choices 


provided. This teacher desired more population films on’ . 
television so that the school could rg@cord them on videotape’ 
for later replay., “ 


However, the desire for materials must be put into its - 
proper perspective. Some ‘schools still, censure population- 
related materials. One teacher statPd that My county "is" 
very consérvative--to the. point ,whe the media center won't 
purchase or order Tragedy of the C ons." Should inexpensive 
ere is no guarantee 
they will be ‘used correctly...Much of the failure of the 
so-called ‘curricu}um revodlution' the 1960's was the result 
of the inadequate preparation élas room teachers had received . 

ree fe necessary to, handle the new 
instructional materials. It‘may be more effective to identify 
a-few teachers, provide them with e content background and i 
conceptual understanding, teach them the methodologies, and 


will then possess; the cai needed to use these’ ‘materials 


effectively. 
‘ 


‘The poastetliity of offering ‘population isuutions as part . 
pre-school or insesvice workshops, symmer institutes, and , | 

a courses is great. The fact that 96 public and 27 pri- 

vate ‘school teachers have already attended_such workshops 

attests.to their widespread use as vehicles for providing 

this instruction. Only 11 teachers (8.2%) indicated they 

had not already attended some type of population education 

workshop. 


When asked if they would attend a population workshop er 
should the opportunity become available to them, 86 public : 


. (84.3%) arid 27 private (84.4%) school teachers responded 


with a "yes" answer. Of the 136 teachers, only 21 stated 
definitely they: would not attend such a workshop. These  . ‘ 
‘data indicate that teachers in both public and private school 
settings are equally enthusiastic about learning more about 
population principles’ and concepts. They report they have 
‘attended workshops in the past related to this area and, : 

if given the opportunity, would again attend such workshops. ‘ 
That such an attitude exists among these teachers must be 
encouraging news to those concerned with improving, the 

quality of this subject matter area. » ° 


1 The role of and need for these workshops becomes even SN 
‘more apparent when one realizes that 70 of these teachers 

‘had never taken a course in college which stressed the’. 

study of population or population-related material. Fifty- 


.four of the 68 public school teachers (79.4%) and 16 of 


the. 24 private school teachers (66.7%) responding to this 
item stated they had never attended environmentally-oriented 


‘ courses during their college preparation. Thirty-nine more 


it , > “R ve 
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teaghers (32.4% of 136 teachers) did not respond to this item. 
TheSe responses may be interpreted to mean that 39 teachers 
in/addition to the 70 population education teachers identified 
lier may not have received any college course preparation ; 
in this content area. If this is‘a correct interpretation, — 
en 109 of the 136 teachers who taught population education . 
its in Florida secondary schools&had never’ completed a single 
ourse in college related to the subject matter ey were : 
PeRamngs ., : au = 


‘Eight public (11. 8%) and four private (16. 7%) ‘school 
teachers reported they had. completed two college) courses . 
stressing population. Five’ public- and two private school 
teachers completed one course each. One private school teacher. 

_ reported having taken two. courses while another indicated having 
: completed eight courses - ) to this: content) area. 


Sf tos ; f 
, In summary, these data ggest that in general these 
teachers were not adequately prepared to ,teach)/the subject” eS 
Matter they have been asked to includé or chose to include within’ 
their regular courses. However, one should not equate thé number 
ef -college courses. taken with the extent of knowledge an indivi- Ar 
dual may possess relative to ahy given field of study. Since As 
most environmental coyrses onthe cdéllege jlevel are rela- | 
_ tively recent entries into the college curriculum, many of ° 
these teachers did-not have -the eon to enroll into 
“such courses during their college preparation programs. 
One of the reasons. these teachers were so willing to attend 
inservice workshops appears obvious from these data. } These 
7 , teachers appéared to have recognized the fact that’ they lack&d 
' . the knowledge of population education content necess to,do _ 
‘an effective job in their own classrooms. They have ‘admitted 4 
. their desire to attend workshops to enhance their skills and - 
knowledge in this area. The stage is set for some individual 
_ Or group to begin the work these teachers have indicated needs 
to be done. x“ . 
aa : 
The preference for more’ inservice education is especially 
significant in light of the responses | revealing 92 public 
(92.0%) and 27 private. (79.4%) school‘teachers considered it 
important to include popudation content within the secondary 
school currichlum. Interestingly, despite ‘the fact they 
taught such content, 15 teachers indicated they did not 
think population information was important to the curriculun, 


- Suomnary and Conclusions ~ ~ ( ey 2 . os 
the more important ffndings tpineiis to the status 


‘ 


of Pas Sencek sae in Florida — the following: a 


a} classroom teachers in a wids variety of subject | areas 
P: included population content and units within their 
‘regular Scarnent a a ¥ 


ag 


4 


, tion units (when tAken collectively). The significant correla- ‘ 


b) the units taught by these teachers stressed different 
obje¢tives, content, and concepts; 


c) the units taught by public and private scHool teachers 
were very similar in objectives, content, and concepts, 
stressed; te? a a 


a) the units varied in length; 


€) social studies teachers were expécted to and, in fact, 
. did teach a i a of the units on papulacton 
education; ( 


f) population education teachers desired’ more instructional 
aids and inservice workshops to ae them improve their 
courses}. and, |. 


@) a vast majority of ithe teachers ha@ taken no nel. 
- ‘epllege course which focuséd on population content. 


From these findings it would appear that proponents of popula- 
tion education have had an| impact on shaping scheol curriculums. 


While individuals varied among themselves on the basis of: 
their population education instructional units, the survey 
data revealed a tremendous similarity between public and | 
private school teachers (as separate groups) and their popula- ,, 
tions (p < .01) .bétween these two groups of teachers for course, ’ 
ge content, and desired audio-visual aids serve 


‘to-indicate th@ degree of this similarity. Considering the 


differences among and between public and private schools on 

the basis of udent enrollments, available money, and clientele, 

this ‘level of /agreement across all three areas of comparison was 

ae a : ‘ 
e ” 


; One explanation for this goats gould be to suggest 
these “teachers included population education: content’ in their 
courses because they personally believed this information 
was important rather than because this material was part of 
their scho6l's or county's curriculum plan. The data relative 
to the infrequent use of the school's formal curriculum plan 
and objectives would support this interpretation. The findings 
reported /earlier regarding the belief in the importance. of 
studyin population material on this level would also support 
this copijecture. 


Hence, the nature of population education units may 
be based entirely on the personal interests and con s of 
the teachers whe include this information in their own, courses 
as this subject comes-up in class or within much broader 
units relative to pollution, conservation, contemporary 
issues, ‘and the like. Shoyld this be the case, individuals 
and groups trying. to influence the.  ciasieaemainatias of wermols 
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in directions more consistent with population education 
goals may find their efforts more rewarding by seeking to 
interest teachers as individuals rather than as teachers. 
This survey would suggest that such an approach would more 
directly influence teachers towards including this content, 
within their courses than any other approach they may take. 
Thus, population workshops aimed at teachers.as individuals. 


| Yather than as teachers per se may be the most, effective 


type of workshops to hold. ‘The teachers, dot "the curricu- 
lum plan, are the ones who must -be influenced. 


: Finally, one other factor whith tlay be overlooked on the 
basis of the nature of the study of various population. 
concepts and content must be considered. To study popula- 
tion primarily within social studies classes without pro- 
viding students with the conceptual understanding of 
important scientific and technical terms risks having stu- 
dents use the vocabulary of population education without 
an understanding of what these terms mean. Students with 
only a casual knowledge of various population-related terms 
and issues acquired from an instructor's general under- 
standing of these terms and issues may develop even more 
stereotyped impressions, have even less ginderstanding of © 
the. material and problems, or consider decisions based upon 
more misinformation or less accurate interpretations of 
relevant data. Students may develop unwarranted fears or 
make assumptions based upon misunderstood information, e.g., 
the people piled-on top of each other myth mentioned earlier. 


. Units which leave students with this level of knowledge are 


not what is needed. Units whose intentions are noteworthy 
but upon implementation foster more uncertainty and confusion 
surrounding pepulacton phenomena must be avoided. 


? 

Studying population issues does not guarantee that the 
data and terms are being understood by students. Even more, 
such a study does not necessarily reveal how accurate the 
data are or how appropriate the data are to the issue being 
studied. Groups which desire to have population information 
studied,in schools must be careful as to how these units are’ 
taught 4s well as what the results of. teaching such units are 
on students' knowkedge and understanding. : . 

.In addition,: the grdwth of population education units 
within the secondary school curriculum of Florida appears to 
be widespread and rapid. Whether this concern is the result 


of the -rapid changes within Florida‘s large transient popula- 


tion or a reflection of widespread concern for, Florida's 
natural environment:is uncertain. Certainly the movement of 
large numbers of senior citizens into the state, the existence 
of the large Cuban-Spanish-speaking population created by 
Castro's 1959 revolution, the development of Disney World 

and related tourist attractions, the “boom town" experience 
of the Cape Canaveral-Kennedy Space Center region, and the 
continuing development of sprawling urban centers like Miami, 
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ksonvilg, end Tanpe- St. Petersburg have hda major impact 
n teache in their consideration of population- negesieG 
nomena within their courses. 

Teachers are notorious for not keeping up with the 
erature in their own confent area field. Since this is 
case, we cannot expect teachers to have become experts 
population-related content. Nor can We assume that 
ir personal interests in problems related to this area 
environmental education have made them knowledgeable on 
Ss particular subject area. Two of the films most shown 
the 136 teachers answering this questionnaire did not 
St and hence were unavailable to be shown. Yet, eleven 
chers reported they had shown these films to their stu- 
ts during population education units. If teachers are . 
able of showing non-existent movies, just think what 
ht occur as they engdge in the teaching of .contraception, - 
an centers, aging, and other important population.con- 
ts' and problems. Just because population information 
included within a course does not mean it is being pre- 
ted adequately or that,students are understanding this 
ormation.« Whether students understand how this’ informa- 
n could and should be used to help them make decisions 
arding their personal reproductive-hehavior is unknown. 


This survey reported the quantitative nature of popula- 
nm education in Florida schools. The reader’ is cautioned 
to equate quantity with quality. To make such an 
umption is not warranted by these data. ; 
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as to the wording ‘of the quéstionnai 
persond completing hs survey respon 


‘ *These tables are written to sel reader intoenibdon 


Item number on 1 the questionnaire: 6. 


‘Item: In ‘witch of the following courses at your school are aspects of population education included: . . 


: : a 
ae "Public School Non-Catholic * Catholic Total . 
- cen ‘ Private School Private School - All- “Respondents 
Choices’ Provéded the Respondents - Fee gg Frog F eH 4 
; ; ; a : . , ’ \ 
A). Contemporary Issues = 3736.3. 7, 0.0 BSB 
4 & < . F 
*_B). World History , 3332.4 4 28.6 8 40.0 as@ 33.1 
C). Biology \ 29° 28.4 6. 42.9 7 35.0 42. 30.9 
D). Marriage and the Family 29 28.4 2 14.3 3 15.0 34° 25.0 
E).. Problems: of Democracy 2625.5 3. 21.4 3, 15.0 32, 23.5 
+ ‘3 F). General Science’ - 26 25.5 0 0.0 5 25.0 ay, 22.8 
"&). Home Economics | 28 (27.5 1. eRe 1 5.0 30°22. 
H). Other .. 3 49 48.0 5 35.7 8 40.0 62. 45.6 
’ ‘ . bd ‘ 
* Totals(Not Appropriate) , a 
: ' re ie 
= Ce ue! A 
. " < . . . as 


oo 
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“Item number ‘on’ the questionnaire: 6 continued 
6.8 ——— See 


\ © 


"Other" Courses Identified as Containing . 
Population Education Content 


a) Geography a 

b) “Civics” : « 

c), General Middle School Social Studies 
-d) 11th Grade American History 

e) Sociology 

f) £cology/Environmental Science 

g) Health 4 
; h) Psychology 

i) _ American Institutions 

j) Economic Studies 

k) ReYigion 

1) Florida History 

m) Language Arts 

n) Changing Cities 

0) Conservation 

p) arth Science 

q) Man and His ‘World 


+, Totals } 


"] 


j 


f 


"+A number of respondents designated more than one ‘other' response for this item. . 
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Item diate on the questionnaire: 7 


Item: In which department in ls school would you expect. population ‘ica to ba taught? 


¢ 


a ° \é s $ - 


Public School’ __Non-Cathol ic Catholic Total 
“ “Private School Private School” Al1-Respondents 
po Fog 


Choices Provided the Respondeptens.. ke 
7 4 . : . > - 
A). Social Studies 
B). Science 
C). Home Economics 
D). Health Education 


E); Physical Education 


Language Arts 
Pre-Vocational Education 
Career Education 
Religion ie 
Faifed to Specify . 


Totals (Not Appropriate) 


Item number on the questionnaire: _ 13 


Item: Below are listed a number of topics and concepts which are usually included in the study Fie 
_ Of population. ease ‘Indicate those topics and concepts which are discussed in your classroom. 
: . - 


Public School Non-Catholic - Catholic 


Total 
. Private School Private School Al1-Respondents 
Choices Provided the Respondents F F % F a 


. Effects of crowding 
- Population and environment 
. Birth rate 


ao ann 


. Growth rate 
. Immigration 
. Population explosion 


. Florida's population 
. Population and economics 
. Census 


ano or 

AOw w w Wwnoe 
ooo ooo ooo 
Aan “Ow oO uTw 


i 
i 


ne~ DOMH~!) 


. Population distribution 
. Population projections 
. Zero population growth 


. Birth ControT 
- Age structure 
. Demographic transition © 


Pau 
wonne 


. Sex-role stereotyping 
. Geometric growth 
. None of these 


mn Fe 


—LpP p> R= 
o .ooo ooo 90° 
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ao 


. Other (Specify) 


oO o own 
_—_ 


No Responses 


o 


8 


Totals (Not Appropriate) Mean = 
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Item number on the questionniare: 14 
. » > o 
Item: Below are listed a number of objectives for teaching lation education. Check those 
objectives which most accurately reflect the objectives you use for your unit(s): 


: ; Public School Non-Catholic Catholic * Tota 
vee School Private School All-Respond 
% F 


Choices Provided the Respondents ‘ F % 
A) Studying population as one aspect of the whole 
environmental crisis situation 74 


B) Identifying and examining characteristics of past, 
present, and future population growth ‘ 66 


C) Identifying and exploring the possible consequences 
. Of continued population growth 


D) Drawing inferences and formulating hypothesis 
about human population growth 58 


E) Studying the effects of crowded conditions on 
‘ individual personality and group behavior : 56 


o F) Reading and interpreting population data presented ° 
+--+ dt FFerent-forms-such-as-statistics,-graphs,-ete,—-64 63. Sa ne 3), B60, nee” pe 


‘G) Identifying and examining the students’ roles” 
: in the population problems » “44 43.6 2 4 20.0 52 38.8 


—H) Studying the effects of population growth on - : : 
internal and international politics, economics,etc. 43 : ; 4 é 38.8 


1) . Defining basic demographic terms "39 : ‘ . , 35.1 


J) Examining various actions through which individuals 
can influence population changes , 38 


K) None of the above objectives are used in my 
classroom 


L) Other (specify) 
No Responses 


Totals (Not Appropriate) 


"30 


_C) People, People, and More People* 


‘6) World Population 


Item number on the questionnaire: _ 15 aie _ : 


Item: Please indicate which of the following films you have used in the course you presently teach: 


° 


oe Public —-.Non-Catholic Catholic Total 7 
Choices Provided the Respondents School Schod] - _ School All-Respondents 


A) Tragedy of the Commons 
B) "Spaceship Earth” is in Trouble* 


D) Population and the American Futuré : 
E), Let's Talk - - - About Population 
F) “And You Shall Multiply... "* 


‘ 


ocoooodg soo Oo 


H) * Sorry, No Vacancy 
I) The Population Bomb is Ticking hiay* 


YN wWw fF Pea A 
cocooooooe--o 


> .J).Dopulation-Educationt__. ici nent silt epee eee eens ne | ee career eee nel | nee ere 
- Kk) Come to Florida Before It's Gone . 0 0 0 0 
Number of No Responses 76 13 . 19 108 


. 


inital = - m wz i ~ on 


The responses above are ordered according to the frequencies of responses each received. 


*These films were fictitious‘rather than real films. S. Dennis Baker, University of Florida Advanced Graduate 
Student and an activist in the population education movement on that campus in Gainesville, Florida, selected 
the names of six films that did exist and- five that did not exist tn order to determine the ‘validity’ of 
these teachers'*responses to this item. The names of the films selected were taken from lists of films provided 
by various population education groups. The invented names were contrived to sound real. What this data says 
in regards to the ‘validity’ of the results regarding other-items is left to the reader. * 
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tem number on the questionnaire: 16 


| 


Item: What apes of instructional resources related to popu y 
- available for your use? ie : 


Public School - 


Choices Provided the Respondents . F % F % ot 
i). Fuimstrips Os . 70 70.0 5 | 38.7 9 = 47.4 84 «63.2 
B). Student workbooks: : ns 68 68.0 6° 42.9 10 52.6 84 63.2 
C). Cassette tapes , 61 61.0 J 8 57.1 10 52.6 79 79.4 
D). Super-8 filmloops 56 56.0 eat 7.1 4 21.1 61 45.9 
E). Visiting lecturers 45 45.0. “6 42.9 5 = 26.3 56s 42.1 
F). Films/16 mm movies ; 38 38.0 7 50.0 - 5&5 . 26.3 50 37.6 
G). Simulation games . 38 38.0 2 14.3 9 47.4 49 —«- 36.8 
H). Case studies 34 34.0 6 42.9: 6 31.6 46. 34.6 
&% 1). Small paperbacks : 33 33.0 4 28.6 8 42.1 45 33.8 
: 
J). Materials for slow learners : . 37 37.0 3 21.4 5 26.3 . 45 33.8 
wenn} VB VOB NCO BP BF lt DB Be dD mr 92; 
L). Posters 29 29.0 28.6 . 3 15.8 3627.1 
M): A newsletter for teachers “28 28.0 4 21.4 * 3 15.8 . 34 25.6 
ee ae ay Qverhead transparencies, 29 29.0 1 7.1 3 15.8 33 24.8 
- Textbooks 24. 24.0 4 28.6 4 20.1 3224.1 
. 35mm slides | 21 21.0 <«* 4 28.6 6 31.6 31 23.3 
; Y. “Biblio araphies ; 14 14.0 2. 43 0 0.0 16 =: 12.0 
. Other Teoast fyi, . 14 14.0 4 28.6 2 10.5 - 20 15.0 
No Responses + | . . , 0 8 ---- 1 ---- 3 ---- 
Totals(Not Appropriate). | Mean = 6.62 5.00 4.84 §.23° 
35 
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lation education would you like to see made 


Non-Catholi c 


Private School 


Catholic 


Private School 


- 


Total 
Al1-Respondents 
% 
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